THE QUEST                     in
It happens that small pieces fetch higher prices per
ounce than larger articles and it is easy to calculate
the difference in value between, say, a small beaker
or cream jug weighing say 6 ozs. at 3005. per ounce
and perhaps a badly-shaped coffee-pot of three times
the weight valued at, perhaps, a sixth of the price.
If, then, the bellied half of a coffee-pot, the part below
the spout, can be wrought upon and converted into
something, shapelier  and  more  prized without  dis-
turbance to the old marks, there is an inducement to
a dishonest man to do something of the sort.   Various
modifications of this trick will occur to the collector
who is on his guard,   A covered tankard has a higher
value than a mug ; a lip improves the last named ; a
porringer is worth more than a pipkin and it is sur-
prising into what shapes a wine funnel can be trans-
formed.   A handled piece is commonly more prized
than one without the appendages named, although at
the present time beakers and cups of the tumbler
shape are much sought after and one may hear yet of
fraud being attempted by stripping from, rather than
adding to, a genuine piece.   The possibility of altera-
tion by working up of a flute or some other approved
decorative feature, or by the addition of some detail
that happens to be in fashion should also be kept
steadily in mind when examining a piece with a view
to purchase.
Yet another form of fraud, not exclusively connected
with silver, is known as weighting. Old Silver at from
2oos. to 6oos, per ounce, may be a good investment,
but lead in the hollow recesses of tankard handles or in
the stem of a candlestick is too dear even at a quarter
if the lowest figure and the chance of a fraud in that